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“The Prioress and the Wife of Bath.) 


CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE MANCIPLE. 


Tae name of this officer of our old inns of court, 


colleges, &c., whose business it was to purchase their 
provisions, is supposed to be derived from the Latin 
word manceps, which signified more particularly the 
superintendent of a public bakehouse, and from 
thence a baker anieetihe. The office still exists, as 
for instance at the London Charter House. 


“ A gentle Manciple was there, of a temple 
Of which achatours* mighten take example 
For to be wise in buying of vitaille. 
For whether that he paid, or took by taille7, 
Algate t he waited § so in his achate, 
That he was aye before in good estate. 
Now is not that of God a full fair grace, 
That such a lewed || manne’s wit shall pace j 
The wisdom of a heap of learned men ? 
Of masters had he more than thries ten, 
That were of law expert and curious, 
Of which there was a dozen in that house 
Worthy to be stewardes of rent and land 
Of any lord that is in Engle-land. 
* Purchasers. 
+ That is to say, on credit, using the tally as the mode of 
reckoning. 
} Always. 
§ Watched, or, in other words, was ever so attentive to his 


usiness, 
|| Unlearned. @ Pass or surpass. 


No. 622. 


| 








To maken him live by his proper good, 

In honour debteless, but if he were wood*, 
Or live as scarcely} as him list desire ; 
And able for to helpen all a shire 

In any case that mighte fall or hap, 

And yet this Manciple set their aller cap ;” 


or, as we should now say, made fools of them. In the 
absence of any necessity for illustrating this descrip- 
tion, the tale told by the Manciple may furnish matter 
for a few extracts and observations. This is a curious 
medley. Phoebus, it appears, once dwelt “in earth 
adown,” and had a house, and a wife, and various other 
domestic comforts. He had also— 
“ Tn his house a crow, 
Which in a cage he fostered many a day, 
And taught it speaking, as men teach a jay. 
White was this crow, as is a snow-white swan, 
And counterfeit the speech of every man 
He coulde, when he should tell a tale. 
Therewith in all this world no nightingale 
Ne coulde by an hundred thousand del 
Singen so wondrous merrily and well.” 
And it would appear that all crows prior to this 
eriod possessed the same beauty of voice and feather. 
But a dark fate overliangs.Phoebus and the poor crow. 


For— 


? 


“ God it wote there may no man embrace 
Ne to distraine a thing, which that natire 
Hath naturally set in a creature ;” 

* Mad. + Sparingly. 
Vou. x.—3Q 
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and the story continues with the following sweet 
passage, for which, indeed, we chiefly referred to it:— 
“ Take any bird, and put it in a cage, 

And do all thine intent and thy corage* 

To foster it tenderly with meat and drink, 

Of alle dainties that thou canst bethink, 

And keep it all so cleanly as thou may ; 

Although the cage of gold be never so gay, 

Yet bad this bird by twenty thousand fold 

Lever in a forest that is wild and cold, 

Go eating worms, and suche wretcheduess. 

For ever this bird will do his business 

To escape out of his cage when that he may : 

His liberty the bird desireth aye.” 


Pheebus, overlooking or not caring for all this, does 
“ distrain” the poor crow, and the consequence is that 
Nature punishes his violation of her laws, by making 
the crow inform him of his wife’s faithlessness in his 
absence, and he immediately kills her. Remorse now 
seizes him, and he believes unjustly that the crow has 
told him false. So after bewailing his loss with great 
grief and lamentation, he turns to the poor crow :— 
“ O, falsé thief, said he, 
I will thee quite anon thy falsé tale 
Thou sung whilom like any nightingale ; 
Now shalt thou, falsé thief, thy song foregone, 
And eke thy whité feathers every one. 
Ne never in all thy life ne shalt thou speak ; 
Thus shall men on a traitor he awreket. 
Thou and thine offspring ever shall be black ; 
Ne never sweeté noisé shall ye make, 
But ever cry against tempést and rain, 
In token that through thee my wife is slain.” 


And so, in effect, ends this veritable sad history. 


THE PRIORESS. 


“ THERE was also a nun, or prioress,” says Chaucer, in 
the commencement of his description of that delicate, 
tender-hearted, sentimental personage, one of the most 
celebrated, and at the same time one of the happiest of 
the great poet’s dramatic creations. The wort ‘mun,’ 
(Latin, nonna) is said to be derived from Egypt, and to 
signify a virgin; other accounts make the original 
meaning of the Latin word ‘a penitent.’ The earliest 
phase of female monachism appears to have been the 
custom common to all the religions of antiquity, of 
virgins dedicating themselves to the performance of 
divine worship, and which, in reference to Christianity, 
had become by the latter part of the third century a 
matter of frequent occurrence, as we learn from the 
writings of Cyprian and Tertullian. At that period 
also, whilst some of the ecclesiastical or canonical vir- 
gins, as they were denominated, continued, after their 
vows of self-sacrifice, to reside under the parental roof, 
others had already adopted the example of the monks, 
and formed themselves into communities. From that 
time their history becomes a part of the general history 
of monachism. 

Nuns, like monks, had on their entrance into the 
cloister to undergo a novitiate of from one to three 
years before their admission into the order, to take the 
three vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, and to 
receive the tonsure. In the government of these 
houses there were sometimes, as in the case of the 
Gilbertines, no less than three prioresses associated 
together, taking the active duties of the office in rota- 
tion. These comprised matters of a varying kind. 
There were the nun’s vestments, for instance, on the 
one hand, to cut out, to see to their making, and when 
made, to divide among the members; on the other, 
there were the chapters to be held, penances to be en- 
joyed, licences or allowances to be granted or refused, 


* Or, in other words, all that thy inclination or heart prompt. 
tT Avenged, 
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sick to be visited and comforted. Of course respect 
and obedience were paid by all the nuns to their 
ap me ; although she too had to walk circumspectly 
y the rules set down. She was not at liberty to sit 
near any man in the convent without some ecvest 
sister between, nor elsewhere if it could be con- 
veniently avoided ; a cogent reason, by the way, for the 
presence of the nun, the prioress’s chaplain, who is 
always by the side of the fair governor, in the pilgrim- 
age to Canterbury. The prioress was not even per- 
mitted to leave the dormitory of the convent after 
dinner without the company of some of her sisters, 
We must not omit to mention that among her duties 
was at one period that of hearing confessions ; but this 
was at last Soap away with for an amusing reason. It 
was found there was no end to the questions which 
female curiosity induced them to put. Weshould fear 
Chaucer’s gentle Prioress could not be quite absolved 
from this charge :— 
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* There was also a nun, a prioress, 
That of her smiling was full simple and coy, 
Her greatest oath was but by Saint Eloy ; 
And she was cleped Madame Eglantine. 
Full well she sang the servicé divine, 
Entuned in her nose full sweetely. 
And French she spake full fair and fetisly 
After the school of Stratford atte Bow : 
For French of Paris was to her unknow.” 


The seminary which Chaucer so pleasantly satirizes 
for its bad French, is supposed by Mr. Warton to have 
been a fashionable place of instruction for nuns or 
novices; and the idea is not unsupported by the known 
facts. The ancient Benedictine nunnery of “ Stratford 
atte Bow” was famous in Chaucer’s time, and not im- 

robably on account of its educational character. 

hilippe de Mohun, duchess of York, who died in 
1431, bequeathed to the pridress five shillings, and to 
the convent twenty shillings ; a slight but sufficient 
testimony perhaps of the grateful remembrance of 
instruction received there. 

The Prioress's very pretty little oath, when she did 
swear—and it must be remembered our English ladies 
were not at all particular in such matters, even down 
to the times of good Queen Bess—has excited more 
contention among the commentators than one would 
have thought such a matter deserved. Warton says 
that St. Loy, which is the form in which the word ap- 
pears in all the manuscripts, means St. Lewis: but in 
Sir David Lyndsay, St. Eloy appears as an independent 
——- having some undefinable connection with 
10rses or horsemanship : 


“ Saint Eloy, he doth stoutly stan:, 
Ane new horseshve in his hand.” 
And again: 
“ Some makis offering to Saint Eloy, 
That he their horse may well convoy.” 


The scrupulous nicety visible in the Prioress’s oaths, 
in her singing, and in her pronunciation of the Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow French, extends to her behaviour at 
table, where she is a perfect example of what was good 
breeding in the fourteenth century : 


“ At meate was she well ytaught withal ; 
She let no morsel from her lippes fall, 
Ne wet her fingers in her saucé deep. 
Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep, 
Thatte no drop ne fell upon her breast. 
In courtesy was set full much her lest*. 
Her over-lippe wipéd she so clean, 
That in her cuppe was uo farthing seen 
Of greasé, when she drunken had her draught. 
Full semely after her meat she raught.” 





* Pleasure. 
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And her mental characteristics and her dress are in 
fine harmony with her manners: 


“ And sikerly she was of great disport, 
And full pleasant, aud amiable of port ; 
And pained her to counterfeiten cheer 
Of court, and be estatelich of mannére, 
And to be holden digne of reverence. 
But for to speaken of her conscience, 
She was so charitable and so piteéus, 
She woulde weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 
Of smalle houndes had she, that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel bread*. 
Rut sore wept she, if one of them were dead, 
Or if men smote it with a yerdeft smart. 
And all was conscience and tender heart. 

Full seemely her wimple ypinched was, 

Her nose tretis{ ; her eyen grey as glass ; 
Her mouth full small, and thereto sott and red ; 
But sikerly she had a fair forehead : 
It was almost a spanne broad, I trow, 
For hardily§ she was not undergrow. 
Full fetise was her cloak, as I was ware. 
Of smalle coral about her arm she bare 
A pair of beades gauded all with green, 
And thereon hung a broach of gold full sheen, 
At which was first ywritten a crowned A, 
And after, 4mor vincit omnia.” 


The same tender motto appears to be referred to in 
‘The Squire of Low Degree,’ where we find the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘In the midst of your shield there shall be set 
A lady’s head with many a fret ; 
Above the head written shall be 
A reason for the love of me; 
Both O and R shall be therein, 
With A and M it shall begin.” 

Beads thus “ gauded all with green,” or silver gilt, 
or gold, are frequently mentioned in old wills, as in 
that of Eleanor de Bohun, duchess of Gloucester, 1399: 
“Ttem, I devise to Madame and mother, the Coun- 
tess of Erford, a pair of paternosters of coral of fifty 
beads, ornamented with gardes of gold,” &c.; and in 
other old writers of Chaucer's period, as in the pages 
of Gower, &c. 

Our host, Harry Bailly, is evidently much struck 
with the Prioress, and nothing can be more courteous 
or gallant than his bearing towards her. 

Addressing her, continues the poet, 

“ As courteously as it had been a maid,” 
after the Shipman’s tale, he says— 
“ My Lady Prioresse, by your leave, 
So that I wist I should you not agrieve— 
I woulde demen that ye tellen should 
A talé next, if so were that ye would. 
Now will ye vouchsafe, my lady dear?” 


Who could reply otherwise than pleasantly to such 
insinuating — “ Gladly,” says the amiable 
Prioress ; and immediately tells a tale founded on an 
incident peculiarly calculated to arouse her feminine 
sympathies—the murder of a Christian child by the 

ews in some far-off country. The Sutherland manu- 
script represents her thus engaged, with her right 
hand uplifted, as if calling the particular attention of 
the pilgrims to what she was saying; a little evidence 
of her habitual authority, perhaps unconsciously, break- 
ing out; whilst in her left hand are seen the beads of 
coral. The artist has made her belong to the Benedic- 
tine Nuns, by the dress he has given to her—a black 
cloak over a white tunic. 

* A kind of cake-bread made from the finest flour. 

+ A rod. { Long and well proportioned. 

§ Certainly. 
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TAYLOR'S PENNYLESS PILGRIMAGE. 
Tue very curious tract to which we referred in our 
last number is entitled ‘ The Pennyless Pilgrimage, or 
the Moneyless Perambulation of John Taylor, alias 
the King’s Majesty's Water-Poet; how he travelled 
on foot from London to Edinburgh in Scotland, not 
carrying any money to or fro, neither begging, bor- 
rowing, or asking meat, drink, or lodging.’ Taylor, 
in an address which precedes this description of his 
travels, says they “were not undertaken neither in 
imitation or emulation of any man, but only devised 
by myself, on purpose to make trial of my friends, 
both in this kingdom of England and that of Scot- 
land.” His travels were thus a test of the hospitality 
of the country in the year 1618; in which year, on the 
evening of the 14th of July, he took his 

“ latest leave, thus late 
At the Bell Inn, that ’s extra Aldersgate.” 

His companions were his man, and a horse that car- 
ried his “provant,” which consisted of bacon, biscuit, 
cheese, and good aqua-vite. If the hospitality of the 
country had failed, therefore, the provident poet had 
taken some security against starvation. His journeys 
were not, however, very laborious: he went that night 
as far as Islington. The next morning he took his 
way through Hollywell (now called Holloway), High- 
gate, and Whetstone, on to St. Alban’s, 

“ Where Master Taylor, at the Saracen’s Head, 

Unask’d (unpaid for), me both lodg’d and fed.” 
This was the second night of his free quarters. The 
next day was a weary one; he went twelve miles 
without any one asking him to drink; and he and his 
man were fain to resort to the “ provant” in the knap- 
sack, with no better shelter than a hedge. But the 
night solaced him; he established himself at the 
Queen’s Arms at Stony Stratford, and again had no- 
thing to pay. Of Daventry he gives a bad account: 
he describes it as “that stony town,” and the hearts of 
the people appear to have been as stony as the streets. 
The hostess of the Horse-Shoe, with the tapsters, 
ostlers, and chamberlains, stared at him as at a 
monster ; and they never said to him, “Come near the 
house, my friend.” The poet is indignant at this, and 
he consigns the hostess to immortal infamy by de- 
scribing a great wart on her nose. Thus it is that our 
personal feelings too often direct the taste and judg- 
ment: had the hostess been kind, the wart might have 
become a beauty, or at any rate have been unseen 
amidst her 
“ Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek.” 

In the absence of rest and merriment at Daventry, 
the poor waterman-poet, whose feet were unused to 
this sort of exertion, made a shift to hobble on seven 
miles farther, where he bivouacked on Dunsmore 
Heath. The next day, however, he was in a happier 
plight: 

“Through plashes, puddles, thick, thin, wet, and dry, 

I travell'd to the city Coventry. 
There Master Doctor Holland caus‘d me to stay 
The day of Saturn and the Sabbath-day.” 

Tt is pleasant to see the learned and laborious trans- 
lator thus welcoming his humble brother in the re- 
public of letters. Dr. Philemon Holland was the 
master of Coventry Free-School ; and there, practising 
physic at the same time, he went on adding folio to 
folio, till he had made many of the Latin and one or 
two of the Greek classics familiar to his countrymen. 
The wits laughed at his useful labours: it was of him 
they wrote— 

“ Philemon witn translations does so fill us, 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus.” 


3Q2 
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[Edinburgh iv the begiunmg of the Seventeenth Century 


At Lichfield Taylor was again fortunate ; a friendly 
joiner gave him welcome; but in the country which 
we now call the Potteries, the pilgrim found lenten 
entertainment. Stone gave him nothing; neither did 
Newcastle (which he takes care toe explain is not New- 
castle-upon-Tyne). So far we have travelled with our 
poet in verse, which sometimes limps, like his wearied 
self; but he now gives us an adventure in plain prose. 
“In this town of Newcastle I overtook an hostler, and I 
asked him what the next town was called, that was in 
my way toward Lancaster; he, holding the end of a 
riding-rod in his mouth, as if it had been a flute, piped 
me this answer, and said, ‘ Talk on the hill; I asked 
him again what he said: ‘ Talk on the hill.” I de- 
manded the third time; he answered me as he did 
before, ‘ Talk on the hill.’ I began to grow choleric, 
and asked him why be could not talk, or tell me my 
way, as well there as on the hill. At last I was re- 
solved, that the next town was four miles off me, and 
that the name of it was‘ Talk on the Hill.’” Will some 
good dweller in the town of Talk inform us if the joke 
is still current ? 

At Adlington, near Macclesfield, Sir Urian Legh 
entertained the pilgrim for four days :— 


“ At his own table I did daily eat, 
Whereat, may be suppos'd, did want no meat ; 
He would have giv’n me gold or silver either, 
But I, with many thanks, received neither.” 


In recompense for this hospitality Taylor bestows 
upon his host some forty lines of commendation ; and 
we must do the poor waterman the justice to say that 
they are written in a manly tone of gratitude, and that 
he properly appreciates the praise which would be 


welcome to a soldier and a gentleman. Near Man- 
chester he was again entertained at a private house ; 
but af Manchester, when steam-engines and jennies 
and power-looms were things undreamt of, and the 
town was a dull trading-place, like many other inland 
towns, the most prodigal hospitality was poured upon 
the traveller; and he went on eating and drinking, 
like the shepherd of Arcadia piped, “as if he should 
never grow old :’— 


“T must tell, 
How men of Manchester did use me well 





Their loves tney on tne tenter-nooks did rack, 

Roast. boiled, bak’d, too, too much, white, claret, sack ; 
Nothing they thought too heavy or too hot, 

Can followed can, and pot succeeded pot.” 

At Preston the pilgrim was again received with 
feasting and worship; he lodged at the Hind, and the 
mayor waited upon him to show his respect. At Lan- 
caster he was welcomed as if he had been alord. For 
all this hospitality he fairly owns he was indebted to 
the recommendation of Sir Urian Legh; and with the 
same passport he went on gallantly through Westmore- 
land. At Penrith (he spells it Peerith, which is still 
the local pronunciation of the word) he was again 
lodged and boarded ; and welcome was he made also at 
merry Carlisle. Onward he went through the thinly 
popu ated country that lies between Carlisle and 
"dinburgh; though, as he describes it, “a fertile 
country for corn and cattle.” At last he enters Edin- 
burgh, worn out with fatigue and altogether money- 
less. His old good luck soon befalls him; and he is in 
comfortable quarters The description of Edinburgh 
more than two centuries ago will amuse our Scotch 
friends. “So leaving the castle, as it is both de- 
fensive against any opposition, and magnifick for 
lodging and receipt, I descended ‘lower to the city, 
wherein I observed the fairest and goodliest street that 
ever mine eyes beheld, for I did never see or hear of a 
street of that length (which is half an English mile 
from the castle to a fair port which they call the 
Neather Bow), and from that Port, the street which 
they call the Kenny-bate is one quarter of a mile more, 
down to the King’s Palace, called Holyrood House, 
the buildings on each side of the way being all of 
squared stone, five, six, and seven stories high, and 
many bye-lanes and closes on each side of the way, 
wherein are gentlemen’s houses, much fairer than the 
buildings in the High Street, for in the High Street the 
merchants and tradesmen do dwell, but the gentle- 
men’s mansions and goodliest houses are obscurely 
founded in the aforesaid lanes; the walls are eight or 
ten feet thick, exceeding strong, not built for a day, a 
week, a month, or a year; but from antiquity to pos- 
terity, for many ages. There I found entertainment 
beyond my expectation or merit, and there is fish, 
fiesh, bread, and fruit, in such variety, that I think I 
may offenceless call it superfluity or satiety.” 
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From Edinburgh Taylor proceeds to Leith, where 
he is welcomed by Master Barnard Lindsay, one of 
the grooms of his majesty’s bedcham'wr. His notice 
of t!:e commerce of Leith presents a curious contrast 
to the Leith of the present day: “I was credibly in- 
formed, that within the compass of one year there was 
shipped away from that only port of Leith fourscore 
thousand boles of wheat, oats, and barley into Spain, 
France, and other foreign parts, and every bole con- 
tains the measure of four English bushels, so that from 
Leith only hath been transported three hundred and 
twenty thousand bushels of corn; besides, some hath 
been shipped away from Saint Andrews, from Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Disert, Kirkady, Kinghorn, Burnt Island, 
Dunbar, and other portable towns, which makes me 
to wonder that a kingdom so populous as it is, should 
nevertheless sell so much bread-corn beyond the seas, 
and yet to have more than sufficient for themselves.” 

At Burnt Island Taylor found many of his especial 
good friends, acquaintances that he had made about 
the court of James I., gentlemen that he had probably 
rowed from Palace Yard to Bankside. Amongst 
others was Sir Henry Witherington. Taylor, it seems, 
had been at the taking of Cadiz, and was in the same 
ship with Witherington. The old shipmates compared 
notes of their voyage; and Taylor tells a story of land- 
ing on one of the Azores with fourteen others, in the 
expectation of finding fruit. He shall relate the pith 
of his adventure in his own words:—* In the mean 
space the wind did blow so stiff, and the sea was so 
extreme rvugh, that our ship-boat could not come to 
the land to fetch us, for fear she should be beaten in 
pieces against the rocks: this continued five days, so 
that we were almost famished for want of food; but at 
last (I squandering up and down) by the providence of 
God, I happened into a cave or poor habitation, where 
I found fifteen loaves of bread, each of the quantity of 
a penny loaf in England, I having a valiant stomach 
of the age of almost a hundred and twenty hours’ 
breeding, fell to, and ate two loaves and never said 
grace ; and as I was about to make a horse-loaf of the 
third loaf, I did put twelve of them into my breeches 
and my sleeves, and so went mumbling out of the cave, 
leaning my back against a tree, where upon the sud- 
den a gentleman came to me, and said, ‘ Friend, what 
are you eating?’ Bread’ (quoth I). ‘ For God’s sake,’ 
said he, ‘give me some.’ With that, I put my hand 
into my breech (being my best pantry), and I gave 
him a loaf, which he received with many thanks, and 
said, that if ever he could requite it, he would. I had 
no sooner told this tale, but Sir Henry Witherington 
did acknowledge himself to be the man that I had 
given the loaf unto two and twenty years before.” 

[To be continued.} 


SEWERS. 

In treating on tne construction and management of 
sewers, the name will be used in the limited sense in 
which it is commonly applied to the subterraneous 
passages formed for the drainage of towns; and the 
sewers of London, being the most important, and those 
respecting which most information can be procured, 
will form the principal subject of this notice. 

Covered drains or sewers of great size, and of very 
solid construction, still exist under the streets of some 
ancient Roman cities, and especially of Rome itself. 
The cloace or sewers of Rome are so capacious that 
barges are said to have been floated through them; 
and their magnitude has led to the conjecture that, 
although their origin is usually attributed to the time 
of Tarquin, they are in reality the remains of some 
older city; their dimensions being considered dispro- 
portionate to the extent of the then infant city of Rome. 

In modern times the sewers of London stand unri- 
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valled for extent and excellent construction, although 
much yet remains to be done to render them adequate 
to the necessities of an immense and constantly in- 
creasing population. It will be seen that the early 
legislative enactments relating to sewers, so far as 
they provide for drainage at all, do so for the drainage 
of the surface only; while, from the practice so com- 
mon in London, of building not only cellars, but 
habitable apartments also, much below the level of 
the ground, convenient means of drainage to a con- 
siderable depth are essential to the health and comfort 
of the inhabitants, and the dryness and stability of the 
houses themselves. Although additional powers have 
been from time to time conferred upon some of the 
commissions by which the sewage of the metropolis 
is managed, this defect is far from being completely 
remedied. A little consideration as to the circum- 
stances under which the duties of the commissioners 
have gradually changed and extended, will tend to 
account for many of the defects of the existing system, 
which deserves admiration for its comparative excel- 
lence, rather than calls for any expression of dissatis- 
faction at its admitted defects. Mr. Walker, the 
engineer, in evidence before a parliamentary commit- 
tee in 1834, stated that when, in the previous year, 
some French engineers were sent over to England by 
their government, nothing seemed to attract their 
attention more than the sewage of London, the drain- 
age of Paris being a subject then under consideration ; 
“but,” he adds, “ their ideas of the proposed drainage 
never extended to more than taking away the surface 
drainage, and they seemed astonished when I told 
them that the water from our lowest cellars drains 
into those great sewers.” It is very curious to trace 
the effect of the extension of population in and about 
London in converting what were, a few centuries ago, 
streams of pure water, into receptacles and channels 
for the filth and refuse of a densely inhabited district, 
until they have become so offensive, and so inadequate 
to the offices required of them, as to render necessary 
the substitution of deep and wide subterraneous chan- 
nels, or arched sewers, for the once healthy, but now 
pestilential rivulets. This has been done by the writer 
of a paper in Knight’s ‘ London’ (No. 13), to which 
we are indebted for the following particulars respect- 
ing the watercourse now known as the Fleet Ditch 
or Sewer, which affords the most striking example of 
these changes. Stow tells us that “ Anciently, until 
the time of the Conqueror, and two hundred years 
later, this city of London was watered (besides the 
famous river of Thames on the south part) with the 
river of the Wells, as it was then called, on the west ; 
with a water called Walbrook running through the 
midst of the city into the river of Thames, severing the 
heart thereof; and with a fourth water, or bourn, 
which ran within the city through Langbourn Ward, 
watering that part in the east. In the west suburbs 
was also another great water, called Oldborn, which 
had its fall into the river of Wells.” In this passage, 
which enumerates the principal natural watercourses 
of the old city, the Fleet is designated by a title indica- 
tive of the “ choice fountains of water, sweet, whole- 
some, and clear,” which, from the northern suburbs of 
the city, contributed their tributary rills to the main 
stream, which descended from the high ground about 
Hampstead. However clear and sweet this river may 
once have been, it was early rendered otherwise by the 
extension of population on its banks. The paper alluded 
to above tells us that “so early as 1290 the monks of 
White Friars complained to the king and parliament 
that the putrid exhalations arising from it were so 
powerful as to overcome all the frankincense burnt at 
their altars during divine service ; and even occasioned 
the deaths of many of the brethren.” Many attempts 
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were made to cleanse the Fleet river, and restore it to 
its ancient condition of utility as a navigable stream ; 
but they proved unavailing, and the stream, which 
furmerly conducted vessels with merchandize as far 
as Fleet Bridge and Old Borne (now Holborn) Bridge, 
if not farther, became, in the language of Pope, 
“ The king of dykes! than waom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood.” 

The total surface which is drained into this stream 
in the Holborn and Finsbury districis of sewage is 
stated to be about 4444 acres, of which about 1788 
acres are now covered with streets and houses; while 
in 1746 the surface so built upon was only about 400 
acres, This increase of buildings, besides greatly aug- 
menting the ordinary drainage from the surface, by 
reducing its absorption, has rendered necessary some 

rovision for carrying off the refuse water and filth 
rom thousands of habitations. The Fleet dyke or 
ditch has therefore been, for several years past, in 
course of conversion into a great arched sewer, of 
which only a small portion now remains incomplete. 
In 1826 it was determined te enlarge this sewer for a 
length of nearly 16,000 feet, from Holborn to Kentish 
Town ;—the expense was estimated at 46,682/. The 
greater part of this work has been already executed, 
the remaining length being chiefly in the direction of 
the intended new street north of Farringdon Street. 
The commissioners make it a principle, wherever it is 
practicable, to form their covered sewers under the 
pavement of streets; a circumstance which occasion- 
ally deters them from covering sewers in districts 
where the arrangement of the streets is not fully 
decided on, although the increase of population may 
render the open channels a great nuisance. 

The sewers of London and its suburbs are divided 
among seven trusts or commissions, and it has long 
been considered that the system of management is 
capable of considerable improvement; as the want of 
uniformity of plan, and of cordial co-operation in the 
several districts, is liable, in various ways, to lead to 
inconvenience. A select committee of the House of 
Commons was a}:pointed in 1834 “ to inquire into the 
state of the law respecting sewers in and near the me- 
tropolis, and into the administration of the same by the 
various Boards of Commissioners of Sewers, with a 
view to suggest such amendments in both as shall be 
deemed advisable ;” and this committee, after a careful 
investigation, pronounced their opinion that the law 
is especially deficient in three points. These defects 
are, Ist, a want of uniformity, the law itself varying in 
different districts, or, if not so, being variously inter- 
preted by their respective commissions ; 2nd, the want 
of publicity and responsibility, there being some of 
the trusts in which the courts are not open to the 
public, and where the right of the rate-payers to inspect 
the accounts is not admitted; and, 3rd, equality of 
rateage with inequality of advantages, it being the 
usual practice to rate all houses which either receive a 
benefit from the sewers or avoid a damage. On this 
system very few houses are exempt, as all may be con- 
sidered to derive benefit more or less from the surface 
drainage of the streets. So long as merely the surface 
drainage of the town, was attempted, this principle 
might be considered equitable; but as the sewers are 
now used for other important pu s,and it is highly 
desirable that every house should have an underground 
communication with them, it appeared to the committee 
unjust that the same rate should be levied upon houses 
seer ig | this advantage, and upon such as neither 

ave it, nor, without great additions to the present 
sewage, can be supplied with it. In some cases the 
commissioners appear not to be possessed of necessary 
powers for making new sewers, or even covering in 
existing open sewers; while the law provides no 
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means of compelling the builders of new streets to 
rovide them with proper drainage, or even of en- 
forcing communication with a sewer when made. A 
striking illustration of the evils arising from the want 
of unity of plan among the various commissions is 
afforded by the fact stated in evidence before the com- 
mittee, that the improvement and enlargement of the 
sewers in the Holborn and Finsbury divisions, which 
communicate with the Thames through those of the 
City of London commission, occasioned so great an 
influx of water to the latter, that they became totally 
unable to discharge it; and consequently their contents 
were, during heavy falls of-rain, forced into the neigh 
bouring houses. This circumstance has rendered ne- 
cessary the construction of enlarged sewers through 
the city at great expense; “ but,” as observed in the 
Report, “ if anything like combination had existed 
previously, the improvements would have been carried 
on simultaneously, and the inconvenience would never 
have occurred.” The evidence given on this occa- 
sion proved that much was being done to remedy 
the defects of the sewage, both by deepening, en- 
larging, and otherwise improving old sewers, and 
by making new ones. Mr. Daw, chairman of the City 
of London commission, stated that full one-third of the 
sewers in the ci:y had been made in the ten years pre- 
ceding 1834. « return made by the officers of the 
Westminster division shows that, between 1807 and 
1834, there had been built, within the Ranelagh Level,* 
2692 feet of open and 6886 feet of covered sewers, 
making a total length of 9578 feet, at the cost of the 
commissioners ; while the length made during the same 
riod by private persons was 91,708 feet. Froma 
etter printed in the Appendix to the Report of the 
Committee, respecting the district drained by that 
portion of the Fleet ditch which is within the jurisdic 
tion of the commissioners for the Holborn and Finsbury 
divisions, it appears that no less than 31,000 feet of new 
sewers were made in that district between 1822 and 
and 1831, at a cost of more than 23,0007. Since the 
year 1834, improvements have been going on rapidly 
in some districts. In the Tower Hamlets division, xs 
oy by the evidence of the surveyor before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Health of Towns, in 1840, nearly 25,000 feet of new 
sewers were proposed in 1834 or 1835, of which four- 
fifths were completed by 1840. There do not appear 
to be published data from which the total extent of 
the sewers in the metropolitan districts can be ascer- 
tained ; but by the courtesy of Mr. Roe, surveyor of 
the Holborn and Finsbury divisions, we are enabled to 
state that the total length of the main covered sewers 
in those districts, down to April, 1841,was as follows :— 
Feet. Miles. 
. 217,566 or about 41} 
- 220,885 .... 412 


Total . 498451 .... 83 


Of these main sewers nearly one half have been 
made within the last twenty years, and ten miles and 
three-quarters in the three years from January, 1838, 
to December, 1840. In addition to these, there are 
sixteen miles of small sewers to carry off the surface 
water from the streets and roads, and two hundred and 
fifty-four miles of drains leading from houses to the 
main sewers. (London, No. 13, p. 231.) 

[To be Continued.) 


Holborn division . 
Finsbury division . 


* Level is an arbitrary term, originally applied to the district 
drained by a particular sewer, although there are now several 
outlets for the drainage in many districts that bear the name ot 
levels, In the Ranelagh district, for instance, besides the prin- 
cipal outlet, which is called the Ranelagh sewer, the Commis- 
sioners’ map shows six minor openings into the Thames, three of 
which receive the sewage from several branches, 
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